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ESSAYS  OF  SERIOUS  SPOOFING 


THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA 

A  Discussion  of  Modern  Morality 

The  Devil  is  passing  out  of  fashion.  After 
a  long  and  honorable  career  he  has  fallen  into 
an  ungrateful  oblivion.  His  existence  has  be- 
come shadowy,  his  outline  attenuated,  and  his 
personality  displeasing  to  a  complacent  gen- 
eration. So  he  stands  now  leaning  on  the 
handle  of  his  three-pronged  oyster  fork  and 
looking  into  the  ashes  of  his  smothered  fire. 
Theology  will  have  none  of  him.  Genial  clergy 
of  ample  girth,  stuffed  with  the  buttered  toast 
of  a  rectory  tea,  are  preaching  him  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  fires  of  his  material  hell  are  re- 
placed by  the  steam  heat  of  moral  torture.  This 
even  the  most  sensitive  of  sinners  face  with 
equanimity.  So  the  Devil's  old  dwelling  is  dis- 
mantled and  stands  by  the  roadside  with  a 
signboard  bearing  the  legend,  "Museum  of 
Moral  Torment,  These  Premises  to  Let."  In 
front  of  it,  in  place  of  the  dancing  imp  of 
earlier  ages,  is  a  poor  make-believe  thing,  a 
jack-o'-lantern  on  a  stick,  with  a  turnip  head 
and  candle   eyes,  labeled  "Demon  of  Moral 
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Repentence,  Guaranteed  Worse  than  Actual 
Fire."  The  poor  thing  grins  in  its  very  harm- 
lessness. 

Now  that  the  Devil  is  passing  away  an  un- 
appreciative  generation  fails  to  realize*  the  high 
social  function  that  he  once  performed.  There 
he  stood  for  ages  a  simple  and  workable  basis 
of  human  morality;  an  admirable  first-hand 
reason  for  being  good,  which  needed  no  ulteri- 
or explanation.  The  rude  peasant  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  illiterate  artisan  of  the  shop,  and 
the  long-haired  hind  of  the  fields,  had  no  need 
to  speculate  upon  the  problem  of  existence  and 
the  tangled  skein  of  moral  inquiry.  The  Devil 
took  all  that  off  their  hands.  He  had  either 
to  "be  good"  or  else  he  "got  the  fork,"  just  as 
in  our  time  the  unsuccessful  comedian  of  ama- 
teur night  in  the  vaudeville  houses  "gets  the 
hook."  Humanity,  with  the  Devil  to  prod  it 
from  behind,  moved  steadily  upwards  on  the 
path  of  moral  development.  Then  having  at- 
tained a  certain  elevation,  it  turned  upon  its 
tracks,  denied  that  there  had  been  any  Devil, 
rubbed  itself  for  a  moment  by  way  of  inves* 
tigation,  said  that  there  had  been  no  prodding, 
and  then  fell  to  wandering  about  on  the  hill- 
tops without  any  fixed  idea  of  goal  or  direc- 
tion. 
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In  other  words,  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  Devil  there  still  remains  unsolved  the  prob- 
lem of  conduct,  and  behind  it  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.  How  are  we  getting  along  without 
the  Devil?  How  are  we  managing  to  be  good 
without  the  fork?  What  is  happening  to  our 
conception  of  goodness  itself? 

To  begin  with,  let  me  disclaim  any  intention 
of  writing  of  morality  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  technical,  or  professional,  moral  phil- 
osopher. Such  a  person  would  settle  the  whole 
question  by  a  few  references  to  pragmatism, 
transcendentalism,  and  esoteric  synthesis — 
leaving  his  auditors  angry  but  unable  to  re- 
taliate. This  attitude,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I 
am  quite  unable  to  adopt.  I  do  not  know  what 
pragmatism  is,  and  I  do  not  care.  I  know  the 
word  transcendental  only  in  connection  with 
advertisements  for  "gents'  furnishings."  If 
Kant,  or  Schopenhauer,  or  Anheuser  Busch 
have  already  settled  these  questions,  I  cannot 
help  it. 

In  any  case,  it  is  my  opinion  that  nowadays 
we  are  overridden  in  the  specialties,  each  in 
his  own  department  of  learning,  with  his  tags, 
and  label,  and  his  pigeon-hole  category  of 
proper  names,  precluding  all  discussion  by  or- 
dinary people.  No  man  may  speak  fittingly  of 
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the  soul  without  spending  at  least  six  weeks 
in  a  theological  college;  morality  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  moral  philosopher  who  is  prepared 
to  pelt  the  intruder  back  over  the  fence  with  a 
shower  of  German  commentaries.  Ignorance, 
in  its  wooden  shoes,  shuffles  around  the  portico 
of  the  temple  of  learning,  stumbling  among 
the  litter  of  terminology.  The  broad  field  of 
human  wisdom  has  been  cut  into  a  multitude  of 
little  professorial  rabbit  warrens.  In  each  of 
these  a  specialist  burrows  deep,  scratching  out 
a  shower  of  terminology,  head  down  in  an 
unlovely  attitude  which  places  an  interlocutor 
at  a  grotesque  conversational  disadvantage. 

May  I  digress  a  minute  to  show  what  I  mean 
by  the  inconvenience  of  modern  learning?  This 
happened  at  a  summer  boarding-house  where 
I  spent  a  portion  of  the  season  of  rest,  in  com- 
pany with  a  certain  number  of  ordinary,  igno- 
rant people  like  myself.  We  got  on  well  to- 
gether. In  the  evening  on  the  veranda  we 
talked  of  nature  and  of  its  beauties,  of  the  stars 
and  why  they  were  so  far  away — we  didn't 
know  their  names,  thank  goodness — and  such- 
like simple  topics  of  conversation. 

Sometimes  under  the  influence  of  a  double- 
shotted  sentimentalism  sprung  from  huckle- 
berry pie  and  doughnuts,  we  even  spoke  of 
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the  larger  issues  of  life,  and  exchanged  opin- 
ions on  immortality.  We  used  no  technical 
terms.  We  knew  none.  The  talk  was  harm- 
less and  happy.  Then  there  came  among  us 
a  faded  man  in  a  coat  that  had  been  black  be- 
fore it  turned  green,  who  was  a  Ph.D.  of  Ober- 
lin  College.  The  first  night  he  sat  on  the 
veranda,  somebody  said  how  beautiful  the  sun- 
set was.  Then  the  man  from  Oberlin  spoke  up 
and  said:  "Yes,  one  could  almost  fancy  it  a 
pre-Raphaelite  conception  with  the  same  chi- 
aroscuro in  the  atmosphere.,,  There  was  a 
pause.  That  ended  all  nature  study  for  al- 
most an  hour.  Later  in  the  evening,  someone 
who  had  been  reading  a  novel  said  in  simple 
language  that  he  was  sick  of  having  the  hero 
always  come  out  on  top.  "Ah,"  said  the  man 
from  Oberlin,  "but  doesn't  that  precisely  cor- 
respond with  Nitch's  idea  (he  meant,  I  suppose, 
Nietzsche,  but  he  pronounced  it  to  rhyme  with 
'bitch')  of  the  dominance  of  man  over  fate?" 
Mr.  Hezekiah  Smith  who  kept  the  resort 
looked  around  admiringly  and  said,  "Ain't  he 
a  terrt"  He  certainly  was.  While  the  man 
from  Oberlin  stayed  with  us,  elevating  conver- 
sation was  at  an  end,  and  a  self-conscious  ig- 
norance hung  upon  the  veranda  like  a  fog. 
However,  let  us  get  back  to  the  Devil,  Let 
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us  notice  in  the  first  place  that  because  we 
have  kicked  out  the  Devil  as  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  superstition,  unworthy  of  a  scientific 
age,  we  have  by  no  means  eliminated  the  super- 
natural and  the  super-rational  from  the  current 
thought  of  our  time.  I  suppose  there  never 
was  an  age  more  riddled  with  superstition, 
more  credulous,  more  drunkenly  addicted  to 
thaumaturgy  than  the  present.  The  Devil  in 
his  palmiest  days  was  nothing  to  it.  In  despite 
of  our  vaunted  material  common-sense,  there 
is  a  perfect  craving  abroad  for  belief  in  some- 
thing beyond  the  compass  of  the  believable. 

It  shows  itself  in  every  age  and  class.  Sim- 
pering Seventeen  gets  its  fortune  told  on  a 
weighing  machine,  and  shudders  with  luxuri- 
ous horror  at  the  prospective  villainy  of  the 
Dark  Man  who  is  to  cross  her  life.  Senile 
Seventy  gravely  sits  on  a  wooden  bench  at  a 
wonder-working  meeting,  waiting  for  a  gentle- 
man in  a  "Tuxedo"  jacket  to  call  up  the  soul  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  ask  its  opinion  of 
Mr.  Taft.  Here  you  have  a  small  tenement, 
let  us  say,  on  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  What 
is  it?  It  is  the  home  of  Nadir  the  Nameless, 
the  great  Hindu  astrologer.  Who  are  in  the 
front  room?  Clients  waiting  for  a  revelation 
of  the  future.   Where  is  Nadir?   He  is  behind 
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a  heavily  draped  curtain,  worked  with  Indian 
serpents.  By  the  waiting  clients  Nadir  is  un- 
derstood to  be  in  consultation  with  the  twin 
fates,  Isis  and  Osiris.  In  reality  Nadir  is  fry- 
ing potatoes.  Presently  he  will  come  out  from 
behind  the  curtain  and  announce  that  Osiris 
has  spoken  (that  is,  the  potatoes  are  now  fin- 
ished and  on  the  back  of  the  stove)  and  that 
he  is  prepared  to  reveal  hidden  treasure  at  40 
cents  a  revelation.  Marvelous,  is  it  not,  this 
Hindu  astrology  business?  And  anyone  can  be 
a  Nadir  the  Nameless,  who  cares  to  stain  his 
face  blue  with  thimbleberry  juice,  wrap  a  red 
turban  round  his  forehead,  and  cut  the  rate 
of  revelation  to  35  cents.  Such  is  the  credulity 
of  the  age  which  has  repudiated  the  Devil  as 
too  difficult  of  belief. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  moved  far  away  from 
the  Devil;  but  are  we  after  all  so  much  better 
off?  or  do  we,  in  respect  of  the  future,  contain 
within  ourselves  the  promise  of  better  things. 
I  suppose  that  most  of  us  would  have  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  there  never  was  an  age  which 
displayed  so  high  a  standard  of  morality,  or 
at  least  of  ordinary  human  decency,  as  our 
own.  We  look  back  with  a  shudder  to  the 
blood-stained  history  of  our  ancestors;  the  fires 
of  Smithfield  with  the  poor  martyr  writhing 
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about  his  post,  frenzied  and  hysterical  in  the 
flames;  the  underground  cell  where  the  poor 
remnant  of  humanity  turned  its  haggard  face 
to  the  torch  of  the  entering  jailer;  the  mad- 
house itself  with  its  gibbering  occupants  con- 
verted into  a  show  for  the  idle  fools  of  London. 
We  may  well  look  back  on  it  all  and  say  that, 
at  least,  we  are  better  than  we  were.  The 
history  of  our  little  human  race  would  make 
but  sorry  reading  were  not  its  every  page  im- 
printed with  the  fact  that  human  ingenuity 
has  invented  no  torment  too  great  for  human 
fortitude  to  bear. 

In  general  decency — sympathy — we  have  un- 
doubtedly progressed.  Our  courts  of  law  have 
forgotten  the  use  of  the  thumbkins  and  boot; 
we  do  not  press  a  criminal  under  "weights 
greater  than  he  can  bear"  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  plead;  nor  flog  to  ribbands  the  bleed- 
ing back  of  the  malefactor  dragged  at  the  cart's 
tail  through  the  thoroughfares  of  a  crowded 
city.  Our  public,  objectionable  though  it  is, 
as  it  fights  its  way  to  its  ball  games,  breathes 
peanuts  and  peppermint  upon  the  offended  at- 
mosphere, and  shrieks  aloud  its  chronic  and 
collective  hysteria,  is  at  all  events  better  than 
the  leering  oafs  of  the  Elizabethan  century, 
who  put  hard-boiled  eggs  in  their  pockets  and 
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sat  around  upon  the  grass  waiting  for  the 
"burning"  to  begin. 

But  when  we  have  admitted  that  we  are  bet- 
ter than  we  were  as  far  as  the  facts  of  our 
moral  conduct  go,  we  may  well  ask  as  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  conduct  is  based. 
In  past  ages  there  was  the  authoritative  moral 
code  as  a  guide — thou  shalt  and  thou  shalt  not 
— and  behind  it  the  pains,  and  the  penalties, 
and  the  three-pronged  oyster  fork.  Under  that 
influence,  humanity,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  slow- 
ly and  painfully  acquired  the  moral  habit.  At 
present  it  goes  on,  as  far  as  its  actions  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  momentum  of  the  old  beliefs. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  actions  on  the 
surface  to  the  ideas  underneath,  we  find  in 
our  time  a  strange  confusion  of  beliefs  out  of 
which  is  presently  to  be  made  the  New  Moral- 
ity. Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  varied  ideas 
manifested  in  the  cross  sections  of  the  moral 
tendencies  of  our  time. 

Here  we  have  first  of  all  the  creed  and  cult 
of  self-development.  It  arrogates  to  itself  the 
title  of  New  Thought,  but  contains  in  reality 
nothing  but  the  Old  Selfishness.  According  to 
this  particular  outlook  the  goal  of  morality  is 
found  in  fully  developing  oneself.  Be  large, 
says  the  votary  of  this  creed,  be  high,  be  broad. 
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He  gives  a  shilling  to  a  starving  man,  not  that 
the  man  may  be  fed  but  that  he  himself  may 
be  a  shilling-giver.  He  cultivates  sympathy 
with  the  destitute  for  the  sake  of  being  sympa- 
thetic. The  whole  of  his  virtue  and  his  creed 
of  conduct  runs  to  a  cheap  and  easy  egomania 
in  which  his  blind  passion  for  himself  causes 
him  to  use  external  people  and  things  as  mere 
reactions  upon  his  own  personality.  The  im- 
moral little  toad  swells  itself  to  the  bursting 
point  in  its  desire  to  be  a  moral  ox. 

In  its  most  ecstatic  form,  this  creed  expresses 
itself  in  a  sort  of  general  feeling  of  "uplift," 
or  the  desire  for  internal  moral  expansion. 
The  votary  is  haunted  by  the  idea  of  his  own 
elevation.  He  wants  to  get  into  touch  with 
nature,  to  swim  in  the  Greater  Being,  "to  tune 
himself,"  harmonize  himself,  and  generally  to 
perform  on  himself  as  on  a  sort  of  moral  ac- 
cordion. He  gets  himself  somehow  mixed  up 
with  natural  objects,  with  the  sadness  of  au- 
tumn, falls  with  the  leaves  and  drips  with  the 
dew.  Were  it  not  for  the  complacent  self-suf- 
ficiency which  he  induces,  his  refined  morality 
might  easily  verge  into  simple  idiocy.  Yet,  odd 
though  it  may  seem,  this  creed  of  self-develop- 
ment struts  about  with  its  head  high  as  one  of 
the  chief  moral  factors  which  have  replaced 
the  authoritative  dogma  of  the  older  time 
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The  vague  and  hysterical  desire  to  "uplift" 
oneself  merely  for  exaltation's  sake  is  about 
as  effective  an  engine  of  moral  progress  as 
the  effort  to  lift  oneself  in  the  air  by  a  terrific 
hitching  up  of  the  breeches. 

The  same  creed  has  its  physical  side.  It  pa- 
rades the  Body,  with  a  capital  B,  as  also  a 
thing  that  must  be  developed;  and  this,  not  for. 
any  ulterior  thing  that  may  be  effected  by  it 
but  presumably  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  Monk 
or  the  Good  Man  of  the  older  day  despised 
the  body  as  a  thing  that  must  learn  to  know 
its  betters.  He  spiked  it  down  with  a  hair 
shirt  to  teach  it  the  virtue  of  submission.  He 
was  of  course  very  wrong  and  very  objection- 
able. But  one  doubts  if  he  was  much  worse 
than  his  modern  successor  who  joys  con- 
sciously in  the  operation  of  his  pores  and  his 
glands,  and  the  correct  rhythmical  contraction 
of  his  abdominal  muscles,  as  if  he  constituted 
simply  a  sort  of  superior  sewerage  system. 

- 1  once  knew  a  man  called  Juggins  who  ex- 
emplified this  point  of  view.  He  used  to  ride 
a  bicycle  every  da^  to  train  his  muscles  and  to 
clear  his  brain.  He  looked  at  all  the  scenery 
that  he  passed  to  develop  his  taste  for  scenery. 
He  gave  to  the  poor  to  develop  his  sympathy 
with  poverty.    He  read  the  Bible  regularly  in 
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order  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  reading  the 
Bible,  and  visited  picture  galleries  with  painful 
assiduity  in  order  to  give  himself  a  feeling  for 
art  He  passed  through  life  with  a  strained 
and  haunted  expression  waiting  for  clarity  of 
intellect,  greatness  of  soul,  and  a  passion  for 
art  to  descend  upon  him  like  a  flock  of  doves. 
He  is  now  dead.  He  died  presumably  in  order 
to  cultivate  the  sense  of  being  a  corpse. 

No  doubt,  in  the  general  scheme  or  purpose 
of  things  the  cult  of  self-development  and  the 
botheration  about  the  Body  may,  through  the 
actions  which  it  induces,  be  working  for  a  good 
end.  It  plays  a  part,  no  doubt,  in  whatever  is 
to  be  the  general  evolution  of  morality. 

And  there,  in  that  very  word  evolution,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  another  of  the 
widespread  creeds  of  our  day,  which  seek  to 
replace  the  older.  This  one  is  not  so  much  a 
guide  to  conduct  as  a  theory,  and  a  particularly 
cheap  and  easy  one,  of  a  general  meaning  and 
movement  of  morality.  The  person  of  this 
persuasion  is  willing  to  explain  everything  in 
terms  of  its  having  been  once  something  else 
and  being  about  to  pass  into  something  further 
still.  Evolution,  as  the  natural  scientists  know 
it,  is  a  plain  and  straightforward  matter,  not 
so  much  a  theory  as  a  view  of  a  succession  of 
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facts  taken  in  organic  relation.  It  assumes  no 
purposes  whatever.  It  is  not — if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed a  professor's  luxury  of  using  a  word 
which  will  not  be  understood — in  any  degree 
teleological. 

The  social  philosopher  who  adopts  the  evo- 
lutionary theory  of  morals  is  generally  one 
who  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  concep- 
tion of  evolution  itself.  He  understands  from 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  other  great  writers  whom 
he  has  not  read,  that  the  animals  have  been 
fashioned  into  their  present  shape  by  a  long 
process  of  twisting,  contortion,  and  selection, 
at  once  laborious  and  deserving.  The  giraffe 
lengthened  its  neck  by  conscientious  stretch- 
ing; the  frog  webbed  its  feet  by  perpetual 
swimming;  and  the  bird  broke  out  in  feathers 
by  unremitting  flying.  "Nature"  by  weeding 
out  the  short  giraffe,  the  inadequate  frog,  and 
the  top-heavy  bird  encouraged  by  selection  the 
ones  most  "fit  to  survive."  Hence  the  origin 
of  species,  the  differentiation  of  organs — hence, 
in  fact,  everything. 

Here,  too,  when  the  theory  is  taken  over  and 
mis-translated  from  pure  science  to  the  human- 
ities, is  found  the  explanation  of  all  our  social 
and  moral  growth.  Each  of  our  religious  cus- 
toms is  like  the  giraffe's  neck.    A  manifesta- 
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tion  such  as  the  growth  of  Christianity  is  re- 
garded as  if  humanity  broke  out  into  a  new 
social  organism,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ascend- 
ing amoeba  breaks^  out  into  a  stomach.  With 
this  view  of  human  relations,  nothing  in  the 
past  is  said  to  be  either  good  or  bad.  Every- 
thing is  a  movement.  Cannibalism  is  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  in  meat-eating.  The  institution 
of  slavery  is  seen  as  an  evolutionary  stage 
toward  free  citizenship,  and  "Uncle  Tom's" 
overseer  is  no  longer  a  nigger-driver  but  a  so- 
cial force  tending  toward  the  survival  of  the 
Booker  Washington  type  of  Negro. 

With  his  brain  saturated  with  the  chloroform 
of  this  social  dogma,  the  moral  philosopher 
ceases  to  be  able  to  condemn  anything  at  all, 
measures  all  things  with  a  centimeter  scale  of 
his  little  doctrine,  and  finds  them  all  of  the 
same  length.  Whereupon  he  presently  desists 
from  thought  altogether,  calls  everything  bad 
or  good  an  evolution,  and  falls  asleep  with  his 
hands  folded  upon  him  stomach  murmuring, 
"survival  of  the  fittest." 

Anybody  who  will  look  at  the  thing  candidly, 
will  see  that  the  evolutionary  explanation  of 
morals  is  meaningless,  and  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  very  thing  it  ought  to  prove.  It 
starts  from  a  misconception  of  the  biological 
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doctrine.  Biology  has  nothing  to  say  as  to 
what  ought  to  survive  and  what  ought  not  to 
survive;  it  merely  speaks  of  what  does  survive. 
The  burdock  easily  kills  the  violet,  and  the 
Canadian  skunk  lingers  where  the  humming- 
bird has  died.  In  biology  the  test  of  fitness 
to  survive  is  the  fact  of  the  survival  itself — 
nothing  else.  To  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
moral  field  brings  out  grotesque  results.  The 
successful  burglar  ought  to  be  presented  by  so- 
ciety with  a  nickel-plated  "jimmy,"  and  the 
starving  cripple  left  to  die  in  the  ditch.  Every- 
thing— any  phase  of  movement  or  religion — 
which  succeeds,  is  right.  Anything  which  does 
not  is  wrong.  Everything  which  is,  is  right; 
everything  which  was,  is  right;  everything 
which  will  be,  is  right.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  sit  still  and  watch  it  come.  This  is  moral 
evolution. 

On  such  a  basis*  we  might  expect  to  find,  as 
the  general  outcome  of  the  new  moral  code 
now  in  the  making,  the  simple  worship  of  suc- 
cess. This  is  exactly  what  is  happening.  The 
morality  winch  the  Devil  with  his  oyster  fork 
was  commissioned  to  inculcate  was  essentially 
altruistic.  Things  were  to  be  done  for  other 
people.  The  new  ideas,  if  you  combine  them 
in  a  sort  of  moral  amalgam — to  develop  one- 
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self,  to  evolve,  to  measure  things  by  their  suc- 
cess— weigh  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale. 
So  it  comes  about  that  the  scale  begins  to  turn 
and  the  new  morality  shows  signs  of  exalting 
the  old-fashioned  Badness  in  place  of  the  dis- 
credited Goodness.  Hence  we  find,  saturating 
our  contemporary  literature,  the  new  worship 
of  the  Strong  Man,  the  easy  pardon  of  the  Un- 
scrupulous, the  Apotheosis  of  the  Jungle,  and 
the  Deification  of  the  Detective.  Force,  brute 
force,  is  what  we  now  turn  to  as  the  moral 
ideal,  and  Mastery  and  Success  are  the  sole 
tests  of  excellence.  The  nation  cuddles  its  mul- 
ti-millionaires, cinematographs  itself  silly  with 
the  pictures  of  its  prize  fighters,  and  even  casts 
an  eye  of  slantwise  admiration  through  the 
bars  of  its  penitentiaries.  Beside  these  things 
the  simple  Good  Man  of  the  older  dispensa- 
tion, with  his  worn  alpaca  coat  and  his  obvious 
inefficiency,  is  nowhere. 

Truly,  if  we  go  far  enough  with  it,  the  Devil 
may  come  to  his  own  again,  and  more  than  his 
own,  not  merely  as  Head  Stoker  but  as  what 
is  called  an  End  in  Himself. 

I  knew  a  little  man  called  Bliggs.  He 
worked  in  a  railroad  office,  a  simple,  dusty, 
little  man,  harmless  at  home  and  out  of  it  till 
he  read  of  Napoleon  and  heard  of  the  tfiin$ 
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called  a  Superman.  Then  somebody  told  him 
of  Nitch,  and  he  read  as  much  Nitch  as  he 
could  understand.  The  thing  went  to  his  head. 
Morals  were  no  longer  for  him.  He  used  to 
go  home  from  the  office  and  be  a  Superman 
by  the  hour,  curse  if  his  dinner  was  late,  and 
strut  the  length  of  his  little  home  with  a  silly 
irritation  which  he  mistook  for  moral  enfran- 
chisement. Presently  he  took  to  being  a  Super- 
man in  business  hours,  and  the  railroad  dis- 
missed him.  They  know  nothing  of  Nitch  in 
such  crude  places.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me 
that  Bliggs  typified  much  of  the  present  moral 
movement 

Our  poor  Devil  then  is  gone.  We  cannot 
have  him  back  for  the  whistling.  For  genera- 
tions, as  yet  unlearned  in  social  philosophy,  he 
played  a  useful  part — a  dual  part  in  a  way, 
for  it  was  his  function  to  illustrate  at  once  the 
I  pleasures  and  the  penalties  of  life.  Merriment 
j  in  the  scheme  of  things  was  his,  and  for  those 
drawn  too  far  in  pleasure  and  merriment,  retri- 
bution and  the  oyster  fork. 

I  can  see  him  before  me  now,  his  long,  eager 
j  face  and  deep-set,  brown  eyes,  pathetic  with 
jthe  failure  of  ages — carrying  with  him  his  pack 

of  cards,  his  amber  flask,  and  his  little  fiddle. 

Let  but  the  door  of  the  cottage  stand  open 
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upon  a  winter  night,  and  the  Devil  would  blow 
in,  offering  his  flask  and  fiddle,  or  rattling  his 
box  of  dice. 

So  with  his  twin  incentives  of  pain  and 
pleasure  he  coaxed  and  prodded  humanity  on 
its  path,  till  it  reached  the  point  where  it  re- 
pudiated him,  called  itself  a  Superman,  and 
headed  straight  for  the  cliff  over  which  is  the 
deep  sea.   Quo  vadimusf 
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THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 

I  was  sitting  in  what  is  called  the  Peacock 
Alley  of  one  of  our  leading  hotels,  drinking 
tea  with  another  thing  like  myself,  a  man.  At 
the  next  table  were  a  group  of  Superior  Beings 
in  silk,  talking.  I  couldn't  help  overhearing 
what  they  said — at  least  not  when  I  held  my 
head  a  little  sideways. 

They  were  speaking  of  the  war. 

"There  wouldn't  have  been  any  war,"  said 
>ne,  "if  women  were  allowed  to  vote." 

"No,  indeed,"  chorused  all  the  others. 

The  woman  who  had  spoken  looked  about 
defiantly.  She  wore  spectacles  and  was  of 
the  type  that  we  men  used  to  call,  in  days  when 
we  still  retained  a  little  courage,  an  Awful 
Woman. 

"When  women  have  the  vote,"  she  went  on, 
"there  will  be  no  more  war.  The  women  will 
forbid  it." 

She  gazed  about  her  angrily.  She  evidently 
wanted  to  be  heard.  My  friend  and  I  hid  our- 
selves behind  a  little  fern  and  trembled. 

But  we  listened.  We  were  hoping  that  the 
Awful  Woman  would  explain  how  war*  would 
be  ended.  She  didn't.  She  went  on  to  explain 
instead  that  when  women  have  the  vote  there 
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will  be  no  more  poverty,  no  disease,  no  germs, 
no  cigarette  smoking  and  nothing  to  drink  but 
water. 

It  seemed  a  gloomy  world. 

"Come,"  whispered  my  friend,  "this  is  no 
place  for  us.    Let  us  go  to  the  bar." 

"No,"  I  said,  "leave  me.  I  am  going  to  write 
an  article  on  the  Woman  Question.  The  time 
has  come  when  it  has  got  to  be  taken  up  and 
solved." 

So  I  set  myself  to  write  it. 

The  woman  problem  may  be  stated  some- 
what after  this  fashion.  The  great  majority  of 
the  women  of  today  find  themselves  without 
any  means  of  support  of  their  own.  I  refer 
of  course  to  the  civilized  white  women.  The 
gay  savage  in  her  jungle,  attired  in  a  cocoanut 
leaf,  armed  with  a  club  and  adorned  with  the 
neck  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  is  all  right.  Trou- 
ble hasn't  reached  her  yet.  Like  all  savages, 
she  has  a  far  better  time — more  varied,  more 
interesting,  more  worthy  of  a  human  being — 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
civilized  men  and  women.  Very  few  of  us 
recognize  this  great  truth.  We  have  a  mean 
little  vanity  over  our  civilization.  We  are 
touchy  about  it.  We  do  not  realize  that  so 
far  we  have  done  little  but  increase  the  burden 
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of  work  and  multiply  the  means  of  death.  But 
for  the  hope  of  better  things  to  come,  our 
civilization  would  not  seem  worth  while. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  us  go  hack. 
The  great  majority  of  women  have  no  means 
of  support  of  their  own.  This  is  true  also  of 
men.  But  the  men  can  acquire  means  of  sup- 
port. They  can  hire  themselves  out  and  work. 
Better  still,  by  the  industrious  process  of  in- 
trigue rightly  called  "busyness,"  or  business, 
they  may  presently  get  hold  of  enough  of  other 
people's  things  to  live  without  working.  Or 
again,  men  can,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success, 
enter  the  criminal  class,  either  in  its  lower 
ranks  as  a  house  breaker,  or  in  its  upper  ranks, 
through  politics.  Take  it  all  in  all  a  man  has 
a  certain  chance  to  get  along  in  life. 

A  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  little  or 
none.  The  world's  work  is  open  to  her,  but 
she  cannot  do  it.  She  lacks  the  physical 
strength  for  laying  bricks  or  digging  coal.  If 
put  to  work  on  a  steel  beam  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  ground,  she  would  fall  off.  For  the 
pursuit  of  business  her  head  is  all  wrong.  Fig- 
ures confuse  her.  She  lacks  sustained  atten- 
tion and  in  point  of  morals  the  average  woman 
is,  even  for  business,  too  crooked. 

This  last  point  is  one  that  will  merit  a  little 
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emphasis.  Men  are  queer  creatures.  They  are 
able  to  set  up  a  code  of  rules  or  a  standard, 
often  quite  an  artificial  one,  and  stick  to  it. 
They  have  acquired  the  art  of  playing  the 
game.  Eleven  men  can  put  on  white  flannel 
trousers  and  call  themselves  a  cricket  team, 
on  which  an  entirely  new  set  of  obligations, 
almost  a  new  set  of  personalities,  are  wrapped 
about  them.  Women  coultf  never  be  a  team 
of  anything. 

So  it  is  in  business.  Men  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  sort  of  rough  and  ready  code  which  pre- 
scribes the  particular  amount  of  cheating  that 
a  man  may  do  under  the  rules.  This  is  called 
business  honesty,  and  many  men  adhere  to  it 
with  a  dog-like  tenacity,  growing  old  in  it,  till 
it  is  stamped  on  their  grizzled  faces,  visibly. 
They  can  feel  it  inside  them  like  a  virtue.  So 
much  will  they  cheat  and  no  more.  Hence  men 
are  able  to  trust  one  another,  knowing  the  ex- 
act degree  of  dishonesty  they  are  entitled  to 
expect. 

With  women  it  is  entirely  different.  They 
bring  to  business  an  unimpaired  vision.  They 
see  it  as  it  is.  It  would  be  impossible  to  trust 
them.    They  refuse  to  play  fair. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  woman  is  ex- 
cluded, to  a  great  extent,  from  the  world's 
work  and  the  world's  pay. 
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There  is  nothing  really  open  to  her  except 
one  thing — marriage.  She  must  find  a  man 
who  will  be  willing,  in  return  for  her  society, 
to  give  her  half  of  everything  he  has,  allow 
her  the  sole  use  of  his  house  during  the  day- 
time, pay  her  taxes,  and  provide  her  clothes. 

This  was,  formerly  and  for  many  centuries, 
not  such  a  bad  solution  of  the  question.  The 
women  did  fairly  well  out  of  it.  It  was  the 
habit  to  marry  early  and  often.  The  "house 
and  home"  was  an  important  place.  The  great 
majority  of  people,  high  and  low,  lived  on  the 
land.  The  work  of  the  wife  and  the  work  of 
the  husband  ran  closely  together.  The  two 
were  complementary  and  fitted  into  one  an- 
other. A  woman  who  had  to  superintend  the 
baking  of  bread  and  the  brewing  of  beer,  the 
spinning  of  yarn  and  the  weaving  of  clothes, 
could  not  complain  that  her  life  was  incom- 
plete. 

Then  came  the  modern  age,  beginning  let  us 
say  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
distinguishing  marks  of  it  have  been  machin- 
ery and  the  modern  city.  The  age  of  inven- 
tion swept  the  people  off  the  land.  It  herded 
them  into  factories,  creating  out  of  each  man 
a  poor  miserable  atom  divorced  from  heredi- 
tary ties,  with  no  rights,  no  duties,  and  no 
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place  in  the  world  except  what  his  wages  con- 
tract may  confer  on  him.  Every  man  for  him- 
self, and  sink  or  swim,  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  was  nicknamed  "industrial  free- 
dom.'' The  world's  production  increased 
enormously.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  poor  profited 
much.  They  obtained  the  modern  city — full 
of  light  and  noise  and  excitement,  lively  with 
3rime  and  gay  with  politics — and  the  free 
school  where  they  learned  to  read  and  write, 
by  which  means  they  might  hold  a  mirror  to 
their  poverty  and  take  a  good  look  at  it.  They 
lost  the  quiet  of  the  countryside,  the  murmur 
of  the  brook  and  the  inspiration  of  the  open 
sky.  These  are  unconscious  things,  but  the 
peasant  who  has  been  reared  among  them,  for 
all  his  unconsciousness,  pines  and  dies  with- 
out them.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  poor  have 
gained.  The  chaw-bacon  rustic  who  trimmed 
a  hedge  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  com- 
pares well  with  the  pale  slum-rat  of  the  reign 
of  George  V. 

But  if  the  machine  age  has  profoundly  al- 
tered the  position  of  the  working  man,  it  has 
done  still  more  with  woman.  It  has  dispos- 
sessed her.  Her  work  has  been  taken  away. 
The  machine  does  it.  It  makes  the  clothes 
and  brews  the  beer.   The  roar  of  the  vacuum 
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cleaner  has  hushed  the  sound  of  the  broom. 
The  proud  proportions  of  the  old-time  cook 
are  dwindled  to  the  slim  outline  of  the  gas- 
stove  expert  operating  on  a  beefsteak  with  the 
aid  of  a  thermometer.  And  at  the  close  of 
day  the  machine,  wound  with  a  little  key,  sings 
the  modern  infant  to  its  sleep,  with  the  fault- 
less lullaby  of  the  Victrola.  The  home  has 
passed,  or  at  least  is  passing  out  of  existence. 
In  place  of  it  is  the  "apartment" — an  incom- 
plete thing,  a  mere  part  of  something,  where 
children  are  an  intrusion,  where  hospitality  is 
done  through  a  caterer,  and  where  Christmas 
is  only  the  twenty-fifth  of  December. 

All  this  the  machine  age  did  for  woman. 
For  a  time  she  suffered — the  one  thing  she  had 
learned,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  to  do  with 
admirable  fitness.  With  each  succeeding  dec- 
ade of  the  modern  age  things  grew  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  The  age  for  marriage  shifted. 
A  wife  instead  of  being  a  helpmate  had  become 
a  burden  that  must  be  carried.  It  was  no 
longer  true  that  two  could  live  on  less  than 
one.  The  prudent  youth  waited  till  he  could 
"afford"  a  wife.  Love  itself  grew  timid.  Little 
Cupid  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrow  for  a  book 
on  arithmetic  and  studied  money  sums.  The 
school  girl  who  flew  to  Gretna  Green  in  a 
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green  and  yellow  cabriolet  beside  a  peach- 
faced  youth — angrily  pursued  by  an  ancient 
father  of  thirty-eight — all  this  drifted  into  the 
pictures  of  the  past,  romantic  but  quite  impos- 
sible. 

Thus  the  unmarried  woman,  a  quite  distinct 
thing  from  the  "old  maid"  of  ancient  times, 
came  into  existence,  and  multiplied  and  in- 
creased till  there  were  millions  of  her. 

Then  there  rose  up  in  our  own  time,  or  with- 
in call  of  it,  a  deliverer.  It  was  the  Awful 
Woman  with  the  Spectacles,  and  the  doctrine 
that  she  preached  was  Woman's  Rights.  She 
came  as  a  new  thing,  a  hatchet  in  her  hand, 
breaking  glass.  But  in  reality  she  was  no  new 
thing  at  all,  and  had  her  lineal  descent  in  his- 
tory from  age  to  age.  The  Romans  knew  her 
as  a  sybil  and  shuddered  at  her.  The  Middle 
Ages  called  her  a  witch  and  burnt  her.  The 
ancient  law  of  England  named  her  a  scold  and 
ducked  her  in  a  pond.  But  the  men  of  the 
modern  age,  living  indoors  and  losing  some- 
thing of  their  ruder  fiber,  grew  afraid  of  her. 
The  Awful  Woman  —  meddlesome,  vociferous, 
intrusive — came  into  her  own. 

Her  softer  sisters  followed  her.  She  became 
the  leader  of  her  sex.  "Things  are  all  wrong," 
she  screamed,  "with  the  status  of  women." 
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Therein  she  was  quite  right.  "The  remedy  for 
it  all,"  she  howled,  "is  to  make  women  'free/ 
to  give  women  the  vote.  When  once  women 
are  'free'  everything  will  be  all  right."  Therein 
the  woman  with  the  spectacles  was,  and  is, 
utterly  wrong. 

The  women's  vote,  when  they  get  it,  will 
leave  women  much  as  they  were  before. 

Let  it  be  admitted  quite  frankly  that  women 
are  going  to  get  the  vote.  Within  a  very  short 
time  all  over  the  British  Isles  and  North  Amer- 
ica— in  the  States  and  the  nine  provinces  of 
Canada — woman  suffrage  will  soon  be  an  ac- 
complished fact.  It  is  a  coming  event  which 
casts  its  shadow,  or  its  illumination,  in  front 
of  it.  The  woman's  vote  and  total  prohibition 
are  two  things  that  are  moving  across  the  map 
with  gigantic  strides.  Whether  they  are  good 
or  bad  things  is  another  question.  They  are 
coming.  As  for  the  women's  vote,  it  has  largely 
come.  And  as  for  prohibition,  it  is  going  to  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  European 
War,  foreseen  by  nobody.  When  the  King  of 
England  decided  that  the  way  in  which  he 
could  best  help  the  country  was  by  giving  up 
drinking,  the  admission  was  fatal.  It  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  British  history  com- 
parable only  to  such  things  as  the  signing  of 
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the  Magna  Carta  by  King  John,  or  the  serving 
out  of  rum  and  water  instead  of  pure  rum  in 
the  British  Navy  under  George  III. 

So  the  woman's  vote  and  prohibition  are 
coming.  A  few  rare  spots — such  as  Louisiana, 
and  the  City  of  New  York — will  remain  and 
offer  here  and  there  a  wet  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  dry  virtue.  Even  that  cannot  endure.  Be- 
fore many  years  are  past,  all  over  this  conti- 
nent women  with  a  vote  and  men  without  a 
drink  will  stand  looking  at  one  another  and 
wondering,  what  next? 

For  when  the  vote  is  reached  the  woman 
question  will  not  be  solved  but  only  begun.  In 
and  of  itself,  a  vote  is  nothing.  It  neither 
warms  the  skin  nor  fills  the  stomach.  Very 
often  the  privilege  of  a  vote  confers  nothing 
but  the  right  to  express  one's  opinion  as  to 
which  of  two  crooks  is  the  crookeder. 

But  after  the  women  have  obtained  the  vote 
the  question  is,  what  are  they  going  to  do  with 
it?  The  answer  is,  nothing,  or  at  any  rate 
nothing  that  men  would  not  do  without  them. 
Their  only  visible  use  of  it  will  be  to  elect 
men  into  office.  Fortunately  for  us  all  they 
will  not  elect  women.  Here  and  there  per- 
haps at  the  outset,  it  will  be  done  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  sort  of  spite,  a  kind  of  sex  antag- 
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onism  bred  by  the  controversy  itself.  But, 
speaking  broadly,  the  women's  vote  will  not  be 
used  to  elect  women  to  office.  Women  do  not 
think  enough  of  one  another  to  do  that.  If 
they  want  a  lawyer  they  consult  a  man,  and 
those  who  can  afford  it  have  their  clothes  made 
by  men,  and  their  cooking  done  by  a  chef.  As 
for  their  money,  no  woman  would  entrust  that 
to  another  woman's  keeping.  They  are  far  too 
wise  for  that. 

So  the  woman's  vote  will  not  result  in  the 
setting  up  of  female  prime  ministers  and  of 
parliaments  in  which  the  occupants  of  the 
treasury  bench  cast  languishing  eyes  across  at 
the  flushed  faces  of  the  opposition.  From  the 
utter  ruin  involved  in  such  an  attempt  at  mixed 
government,  the  women  themselves  will  save 
us.  They  will  elect  men.  They  may  even  pick 
some  good  ones.-  It  is  a  nice  question  and  will 
stand  thinking  about. 

But  what  else,  or  what  further  can  they  do, 
by  means  of  their  vote,  and  their  representa- 
tives to  "emancipate"  and  "liberate"  their  sex? 

Many  feminists  would  tell  us  at  once  that  if 
women  had  the  vote  they  would,  first  and 
foremost,  throw  everything  open  to  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  men.    Whole  speeches  are 
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made  on  this  point,  and  a  fine  fury  thrown 
into  it,  often  very  beautiful  to  behold. 

The  entire  idea  is  a  delusion.  Practically 
all  of  the  world's  work  is  open  to  women  now, 
wide  open.  The  only  trouble  is  that  they  can't 
do  it.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  woman 
from  managing  a  bank,  or  organizing  a  com- 
pany, or  running  a  department  store,  or  float- 
ing a  merger,  or  building  a  railway — except 
the  simple  fact  that  she  can't.  Here  and  there 
an  odd  woman  does  such  things,  but  she  is  only 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  Such  women 
are  merely — and  here  I  am  speaking  in  the 
most  decorous  biological  sense — "sports."  The 
ordinary  woman  cannot  do  the  ordinary  man's 
work.  She  never  has  and  never  will.  The 
reasons  why  she  can't  are  so  many,  that  is, 
she  "can't"  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  name  them. 

Here  and  there  it  is  true  there  are  things 
closed  to  women,  not  by  their  own  inability 
but  by  the  law.  This  is  a  gross  injustice.  There 
is  no  defense  for  it.  The  province  in  which  I 
live,  for  example,  refuses  to  allow  women  to 
practice  as  lawyers.  This  is  wrong.  Women 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  fail  at  being  law- 
yers as  they  have  at  anything  else.  But  even 
if  all  these  legal  liabilities,  where  they  exist, 
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were  removed  (as  they  will  be  under  a  woman's 
vote)  the  difference  to  women  at  large  will  be 
infinitesimal.  A  few  gifted  "sports"  will  earn 
a  handsome  livelihood,  but  the  woman  question 
in  the  larger  sense  will  not  move  one  inch 
nearer  to  solution. 

The  feminists,  in  fact,  are  haunted  by  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  for  the  average  woman 
to  have  a  life  patterned  after  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary man.  They  imagine  her  as  having  a  ca- 
reer, a  profession,  a  vocation — something  which 
will  be  her  "life  work" — just  as  selling  coal  is 
the  life  work  of  the  coal  merchant. 

If  this  were  so,  the  whole  question  would  be 
solved.  Women  and  men  would  become  equal 
and  independent.  It  is  thus  indeed  that  the 
feminist  sees  them,  through  the  roseate  mist 
created  by  imagination.  Husband  and  wife 
appear  as  a  couple  of  honorable  partners  who 
share  a  house  together.  Each  is  off  to  business 
in  the  morning.  The  husband  is,  let  us  say,  a 
stock  broker:  the  wife  manufactures  iron  and 
steel.  The  wife  is  a  Liberal,  the  husband  a 
Conservative.  At  their  dinner  they  have  ani- 
mated discussions  over  the  tariff  till  it  is  time 
for  them  to  go  to  their  clubs. 

These  two  impossible  creatures  haunt  the 
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brain  of  the  feminist  and  disport  themselves 
in  the  pages  of  the  up-to-date  novel. 

The  whole  thing  is  mere  fiction.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  women — the  average  and  ordi- 
nary women — to  go  in  for  having  a  career. 
Nature  has  forbidden  it.  The  average  woman 
must  necessarily  have — I  can  only  give  the 
figures  roughly — about  three  and  a  quarter 
children.  She  must  replace  in  the  population 
herself  and  her  husband  with  something  over 
to  allow  for  the  people  who  never  marry  and 
for  the  children  that  do  not  reach  maturity. 
If  she  fails  to  do  this  the  population  comes  to 
an  end.  Any  scheme  of  social  life  must  allow 
for  these  three  and  a  quarter  children  and 
for  the  years  of  care  that  must  be  devoted  to 
them.  The  vacuum  cleaner  can  take  the  place 
of  the  housewife.  It  cannot  replace  the  mother. 
No  man  ever  said  his  prayers  at  the  knees  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  drew  his  first  lessons  in 
manliness  and  worth  from  the  sweet  old-fash- 
ioned stories  that  a  vacuum  cleaner  told.  Fem- 
inists of  the  enraged  kind  may  talk  as  they 
will  of  the  paid  attendant  and  the  expert  baby- 
minder.  Fiddlesticks!  These  things  are  a 
mere  supplement,  useful  enough  but  as  far 
away  from  the  realities  of  motherhood  as  the 
vacuum  cleaner  itseli.    But  the  point  is  one 
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that  need  not  be  labored.    Sensible  people  un-  * 
derstand  it  as  soon  as  said.    With  fools  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  argue. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  there  are,  even  as  it 
is,  a  great  many  women  who  are  working.  The 
wages  that  they  receive  are  extremely  low. 
They  are  lower  in  most  cases  than  the  wages 
for  the  same,  or  similar  work,  done  by  mem 
Cannot  the  woman's  vote  at  least  remedy  this? 

Here  is  something  that  deserves  thinking 
about  and  that  is  far  more  nearly  within  the 
realm  of  what  is  actual  and  possible  than  wild 
talk  of  equalizing  and  revolutionizing  the  sexes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  women's  work  is  under- 
paid. But  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  social 
injustice. 

The  case  stands  somewhat  as  follows: 
Women  get  low  wages  because  low  wages  are1 
all  that  they  are  worth.  Taken  by  itself  this 
is  a  brutal  and  misleading  statement.  What 
is  meant  is  this.  The  rewards  and  punishments 
in  the  unequal  and  ill-adjusted  world  in  which 
we  live  are  most  unfair.  The  price  of  anything, 
— sugar,  potatoes,  labor,  or  anything  else — 
varies  according  to  the  supply  and  demand:  if 
many  people  want  it  and  few  can  supply  it 
the  price  goes  up:  if  the  contrary  it  goes  down. 
If  enough  cabbages  are  brought  to  market  they 
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will  not  bring  a  cent  apiece,  no  matter  what 
it  cost  to  raise  them. 

On  these  terms  each  of  us  sells  his  labor. 
The  lucky  ones,  with  some  rare  gift,  or  trained 
capacity,  or  some  ability  that  by  mere  circum- 
stance happens  to  be  in  a  great  demand,  can 
sell  high.  If  there  were  only  one  night  plumber 
in  a  great  city,  and  the  water  pipes  in  a  dozen 
homes  of  a  dozen  millionaires  should  burst  all 
at  once,  he  might  charge  a  fee  like  that  of  a 
consulting  lawyer. 

On  the  other  hand  the  unlucky  sellers  whose 
numbers  are  greater  than  the  demand — the 
mass  of  common  laborers— get  a  mere  pittance. 
To  say  that  their  wage  represents  all  that  they 
produce  is  to  argue  in  a  circle.  It  is  the  mere 
pious  quietism  with  which  the  well-to-do  man 
who  is  afraid  to  think  boldly  on  social  questions 
drugs  his  conscience  to  sleep. 

So  it  stands  with  women's  wages.  It  is  the 
sheer  number  of  the  women  themselves, 
crowding  after  the  few  jobs  that  they  can  do, 
that  brings  them  down.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  attitude  of  men  collectively  toward 
women  in  the  lump.  It  cannot  be  remedied  by 
any  form  of  woman's  freedom.  Its  remedy  is 
bound  up  with  the  general  removal  of  social 
injustice,   the   general   abolition,  of  poverty, 
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which  is  to  prove  the  great  question  of  the 
century  before  us.  The  question  of  women's 
wages  is  a  part  of  the  wages'  question. 

To  my  thinking  the  whole  idea  of  making 
women  free  and  equal  (politically)  with  men 
as  a  way  of  improving  their  status,  starts  from 
a  wrong  basis  and  proceeds  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

Women  need  not  more  freedom  but  less. 
Social  policy  should  proceed  from  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  women  are  and  must  be  de- 
pendent. If  they  cannot  be  looked  after  by  an 
individual  (a  thing  on  which  they  took  their 
chance  in  earlier  days)  they  must  be  looked 
after  by  the  State.  To  expect  a  woman,  for 
example,  if  left  by  the  death  of  her  husband 
with  young  children  without  support,  to  main- 
tain herself  by  her  own  efforts,  is  the  most  ab- 
surd mockery  of  freedom  ever  devised.  Earlier 
generations  of  mankind,  for  all  that  they  lived 
in  the  jungle  and  wore  cocoanut  leaves,  knew 
nothing  of  it.  To  turn  a  girl  loose  in  the  world 
to  work  for  herself,  when  there  is  no  work  to 
be  had,  or  none  at  a  price  that  will  support 
life,  is  a  social  crime. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  show  in  what  way 
the  principle  of  woman's  dependence  should 
be  worked  out  in  detail  in  legislation.  Nothing 
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short  of  a  book  could  deal  with  it.  All  that 
the  present  essay  attempts  is  the  presentation 
of  a  point  of  view. 

I  have  noticed  that  my  clerical  friends,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  they  are  privileged  to 
preach  to  me,  have  a  way  of  closing  their  ser- 
mons by  "leaving  the  congregations  with  a 
thought."  It  is  a  good  scheme.  It  suggests  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  reserve  thought  not  yet 
tapped.  It  keeps  the  congregation,  let  us  hope, 
in  a  state  of  trembling  eagerness  for  the  next 
instalment. 

With  the  readers  of  this  essay  I  do  the 
same.  I  leave  them  with  the  thought  that  per- 
haps in  the  modern  age  it  is  not  the  increased 
freedom  of  woman  that  is  needed  but  the  in- 
creased recognition  of  their  dependence.  Let 
the  reader  remain  agonized  over  that  till  I 
write  something  else. 
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LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  at  the 
outset  of  this  article  that  Canada  is  in  America, 
A  Canadian  writer  may  therefore  with  no  great 
impropriety  use  the  term  American,  for  want 
of  any  other  word,  in  reference  to  the  literature 
and  education  of  all  the  English-speaking  people 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  North  Pole. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  warrant  of  fact 
for  such  a  usage.  Canadian  literature, — as  far 
as  there  is  such  a  thing — Canadian  journalism, 
and  the  education  and  culture  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Canada  approximates  more  nearly  to 
the  type  and  standard  of  the  United  States  than 
to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Whatever  accusations 
may  be  brought  against  the  literature  and  edu- 
cation of  the  American  republic  apply  equally 
well — indeed  very  probably  apply  with  even 
greater  force — to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  modest  apology  may  fittingly  be  offered 
before  throwing  stones  at  the  glass  house  in 
which  both  the  Canadians  and  the  Americans 
proper  dwell. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  which  had  better  be  candidly 
confessed  than  indignantly  denied  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  contribution  of  America  to 
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the  world's  great  literature  has  been  disappoint- 
ingly small.  There  are  no  doubt  great  excep- 
tions. We  number  at  least  some  of  the  world's 
great  writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Amer- 
ican humor,  in  reputation  at  any  rate,  may 
claim  equality  if  not  pre-eminence.  And  the 
signs  are  not  wanting — they  are  seen  in  the  in- 
tense realism  of  our  short  stories,  and  the  con- 
centrated power  of  our  one-act  plays, — that  we 
may  some  day  come  into  our  own.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  the  indictment  holds  good  that  up  to  the 
present  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  might 
have  been  properly  expected  of  our  civilization. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  on  this  point  I  shall 
meet  denial  at  the  outset. 

I  once  broached  this  question  of  the  relative 
inferiority  of  the  literary  output  of  America 
to  that  of  the  old  world  to  a  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  He  answered,  "I  am  afraid,  sir,  you 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
our  Kentucky  poets."  In  the  same  way  a  friend 
of  mine  from  Maryland  has  assured  me  that 
immediately  before  the  war  that  state  had  wit- 
nessed the  most  remakable  literary  develop- 
ment recorded  since  the  time  of  Plato.  I  am 
also  credibly  informed  that  the  theological  es- 
sayists of  Prince  Edward  Island  challenge  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  age.    It  is  no  doubt 
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not  the  fault  of  the  Islanders  that  this  chal- 
lenge has  not  yet  been  accepted.  But  I  am 
speaking  here  not  of  that  literature  which, 
though  excellent  in  its  way,  is  known  only  to 
the  immediate  locality  which  it  adorns,  but 
rather  of  those  works  of  such  eminent  merit 
and  such  wide  repute  as  to  be  properly  classed 
among  the  literature  of  the  world.  To  what 
a  very  small  share  of  this,  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  of  our  history,  can  we  in  America 
lay  claim. 

This  phenomenon  becomes  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  rcGoct  upon,  the  unparalleled 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  in 
the  growth  of  population,  in  material  resources, 
and  in  the  purely  mechanical  side  of  progress. 
Counted  after  the  fashion  of  the  census  taker, 
which  is  our  favorite  American  method  of  com- 
putation, we  now  number  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lion souls.  It  is  some  seventy  years  since  our 
rising  population  equaled  and  passed  that  of 
the  British  Isles:  a  count  of  heads,  dead  and 
alive,  during  the  century  would  show  us  more 
numerous  than  the  British  people  by  two  to 
one:  we  erect  buildings  fifty  stories  high:  we 
lay  a  mile  of  railroad  track  in  twenty-four 
hours:  the  corn  that  we  grow  and  the  hogs  that 
we  raise  are  the  despair  cl  aristocratic  Europe; 


d  yet  when  it  comes  to  the  production  of  real 
literature,  the  benighted  people  of  the  British 
Islands  can  turn  out  more  of  it  in  a  twelve- 
month than  our  hundred  million  souls  can 
manufacture  in  three  decades. 

For  proof  of  this,  if  proof  is  needed,  one  has 
but  to  consider  fairly  and  dispassionately  the 
record  of  the  century.  How  few  are  the  names 
of  first  rank  that  we  can  offer  to  the  world. 
In  poetry  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Whitman,  with  two  or  three  others  exhaust 
the  list:  of  historians  of  the  front  rank  we  have 
Bancroft,  Motley,  Prescott  and  in  a  liberal 
sense,  Francis  Parkmam  of  novelists,  tale  writ- 
ers and  essayists  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
Irving,  Poe,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson, 
James  and  some  few  others  as  names  that  are 
known  to  the  world:  of  theologians  we  have 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  Caroline 
Nation.  But  brilliant  as  many  of  these  writers 
are,  can  one  for  a  moment  compare  them  with 
the  imposing  list  of  the  great  names  that  adorn 
the  annals  of  British  literature  in  the  nineteenth 
century?  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne  are 
household  names  to  every  educated  American. 
Novelists  and  tale  writers  such  as  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith,  Kipling,  and  Steven- 
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son  cannot  be  matched  in  our  country.  How 
seldom  are  essayists  and  historians  of  the 
class  of  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Gibbon,  Green, 
Huxley,  Arnold,  Morley,  and  Bryce  produced 
among  our  hundred  million  of  free  and  en- 
lightened citizens.  These  and  a  hundred  other 
illustrious  names  spring  to  one's  mind  to  illus- 
trate the  splendor  of  British  literature  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  surely  it  is  unfair  to 
ourselves  to  elaborate  needlessly  so  plain  a 
point.  The  candid  reader  will  be  fain  to  admit 
that  the  bulk  of  the  valuable  literature  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  written  within  the 
last  hundred  years  has  been  produced  within 
the  British  Isles. 

Nor  can  we  plead  in  extenuation  that  inspira- 
tion has  been  lacking  to  us.  Indeed  the  very 
contrary  is  the  case.  What  can  be  conceived 
more  stimulating  to  the  poetic  imagination  than 
the  advance  of  American  civilization  into  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan, the  passage  of  the  unknown  moun- 
tains and  the  descent  of  the  treasure  seekers 
upon  the  Eldorado  of  the  coast?  What  finer 
background  for  literature  than  the  silent  un- 
traveled  forests  and  the  broad  rivers  moving 
to  unknown  seas?  In  older  countries  the  land- 
scape  is   known   and   circumscribed.  Parish 
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church,  and  village,  and  highway  succeed  one 
another  in  endless  alternation.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  discover,  no  untraversed  country  to  pene- 
trate. There  is  no  mystery  beyond.  Thus  if 
the  old  world  is  rich  in  history,  rich  in  asso- 
ciations that  render  the  simple  compass  of  a 
village  green  a  sacred  spot  as  the  battleground 
of  long  ago,  so  too  is  the  new  world  rich  in 
the  charm  and  mystery  of  the  unknown,  and 
in  the  lofty  stimulus  that  comes  from  the  un- 
broken silence  of  the  primeval  forest.  It  was 
within  the  darkness  of  ancient  woods  that  the 
spirits  were  first  conceived  in  the  imagination 
of  mankind  and  that  literature  had  its  birth. 
A  Milton  or  a  Bunyan,  that  could  dream  dreams 
and  see  visions  within  the  prosaic  streets  of  an 
English  country  town — would  such  a  man  have 
found  no  inspiration  could  he  have  stood  at 
night  where  the  wind  roars  among  the  pine  for- 
ests of  the  Peace,  or  where  the  cold  lights  of 
the  Aurora  illumine  the  endless  desolation  of 
the  north?  But  alas,  the  Miltons  and  the  Bun- 
yans  are  not  among  us.  The  aspect  of  prime- 
val nature  does  not  call  to  our  minds  the  vision 
of  Unseen  Powers  riding  upon  the  midnight 
blast.  To  us  the  midnight  blast  represents  an 
enormous  quantity  of  horse-power  going  to 
waste;  the  primeval  forest  is  a  first-class  site 
fir  a  saw  mill,  and  the  leaping  cataract  tempts 
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us  to  erect  a  red-brick  hydro-electric  establish- 
ment on  its  banks  and  make  it  leap  to  some 
purpose. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  despite  our 
appalling  numerical  growth  and  mechanical 
progress,  despite  the  admirable  physical  ap- 
pliances offered  by  our  fountain  pens,  our  pulp- 
wood  paper,  and  our  linotype  machine,  the 
progress  of  literature  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  literary  appreciation  on  this  continent  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  other  aspects  of  our 
social  growth.  Our  ordinary  citizen  in  America 
is  not  a  literary  person.  He  has  but  little  in- 
stinct toward  letters,  a  very  restricted  estima- 
tion of  literature  as  an  art,  and  neither  envy 
nor  admiration  for  those  who  cultivate  it.  A 
book  for  him  means  a  thing  by  which  the  strain 
on  the  head  is  relieved  after  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  day  and  belongs  in  the  same  gen- 
eral category  as  a  burlesque  show  or  a  concer- 
tina solo;  general  information  means  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  last  election, 
and  philosophical  speculation  is  represented  by 
speculation  upon  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Education  is  synonymous  with  ability 
to  understand  the  stock-exchange  page  of  the 
morning  paper,  and  culture  means  a  silk  hat 
and  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  pajamas. 

Not  the  least  striking  feature  in  the  literary 
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sterility  of  America  is  the  fact  that  we  are, 
at  any  rate  as  measured  by  any  mechanical 
standard,  a  very  highly  educated  people.  If 
education  can  beget  literature,  it  is  here  in 
America  that  the  art  of  letters  should  most 
chiefly  flourish.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
is  more  time,  more  thought,  and  more  money 
spent  upon  education  than  in  America.  School 
books  pour  from  our  presses  in  tons.  Manuals 
are  prepared  by  the  million,  for  use  either  with 
or  without  a  teacher,  manuals  for  the  deaf, 
manuals  for  the  dumb,  manuals  for  the  defi- 
cient, for  the  half-deficient,  for  the  three-quar- 
ters deficient,  manuals  of  hygiene  for  the  fee- 
ble and  manuals  of  temperance  for  the  drunk. 
Instruction  can  be  had  orally,  vocally,  verbally, 
by  correspondence  or  by  mental  treatment. 
Twelve  million  of  our  children  are  at  school. 
The  most  skilful  examiners  apply  to  them 
every  examination  that  human  cruelty  can  in- 
vent or  human  fortitude  can  endure.  In  higher 
education  alone  thirty-five  thousand  professors 
lecture  unceasingly  to  three  hundred  thousand 
students.  Surely  so  vast  and  complicated  a 
machine  might  be  expected  to  turn  out  schol- 
ars, poets,  and  men  of  letters  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before.  Yet  it  is  surprising  that 
the  same  unliterary,  anti-literary  tendency  that 
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is  seen  throughout  our  whole  social  environ- 
ment, manifests  itself  also  in  the  peculiar  and 
distorted  form  given  in  our  higher  education 
and  in  the  singular  barrenness  of  its  results. 

There  can  be  no  greater  contrast  than  that 
offered  by  the  system  of  education  in  Great 
Britain,  broad  and  almost  planless  in  its  out- 
line, yet  admirable  in  its  results  and  the  care- 
fully planned  and  organized  higher  education 
of  America.  The  one,  in  some  indefinable  way, 
fosters,  promotes,  and  develops  the  true  in- 
stinct of  literature.  It  puts  a  premium  upon 
genius.  It  singles  out  originality  and  mental 
power  and  accentuates  natural  inequality,  car- 
ing less  for  the  commonplace  achievements  of 
the  many  than  for  the  transcendent  merit  of 
the  few.  The  other  system  absurdly  attempts 
to  reduce  the  whole  range  of  higher  attainment 
to  the  measured  and  organized  grinding  of  a 
mill:  it  undertakes  to  classify  ability  and  to 
measure  intellectual  progress  with  a  yard  meas- 
ure, and  to  turn  out  in  its  graduates  a  "stand- 
ardized" article  similar  to  steel  rails  or  struc- 
tural beams,  with  interchangeable  parts  in  their 
brains  and  all  of  them  purchasable  in  the  mar- 
ket at  the  standard  price. 

The  root  of  the  matter  and  its  essential  bear- 
ing upon  tl&  gUsstion  of  literary  development 
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in  general  is  that  the  two  systems  of  education 
take  their  start  from  two  entirely  opposite 
points  of  view. 

The  older  view  of  education,  which  is  rap- 
idly passing  away  in  America,  but  which  is  still 
dominant  in  the  great  Universities  of  England, 
aimed  at  a  wide  and  humane  culture  of  the 
intellect.  It  regarded  the  various  departments 
of  learning  as  forming  essentially  a  unity,  some 
pursuit  of  each  being  necessary  to  the  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  whole,  and  a  rea- 
sonable grasp  of  the  whole  being  necessary  to 
the  appreciation  of  each.  It  is  true  that  the 
system  followed  in  endeavoring  to  realize  this 
ideal  took  as  its  basis  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  this  was  rather  made  the  start- 
ing point  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  liter- 
ature, the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  all 
ages  than  regarded  as  offering  in  itself  the  final 
goal  of  education. 

Now  our  American  system  pursues  a  differ- 
ent path.  It  breaks  up  the  field  of  knowledge 
into  many  departments,  subdivides  these  into 
special  branches  and  sections,  and  calls  upon 
the  scholar  to  devote  himself  to  a  microscopic 
activity  in  some  part  of  a  section  of  a  branch 
of  a  department  of  the  general  field  of  learning. 
This  specialized  system  of  education  that  we 
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pursue  does  net  of  course  begin  at  once.  Any 
system  of  training  must  naturally  first  devote 
itself  to  the  acquiring  of  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  such  elementary  things  as  reading* 
spelling,  and  the  humbler  aspects  of  mathe- 
matics. But  the  further  the  American  student 
proceeds  the  more  this  tendency  to  specializa- 
tion asserts  itself.  When  he  enters  upon  what 
are  called  post-graduate  studies,  he  is  expected 
to  become  altogether  a  specialist,  devoting  his 
whole  mind  to  the  study  of  the  left  foot  of  the 
garden  frog,  or  to  the  use  of  the  ablative  in 
Tacitus,  or  to  the  history  of  the  first  half  hour 
of  the  Reformation.  As  he  continues  on  his 
upward  way,  the  air  about  him  gets  rarer  and 
rarer,  his  path  becomes  more  and  more  solitary 
until  he  reaches,  and  encamps  upon,  his  own 
little  pinnacle  of  refined  knowledge  staring  at 
his  feet  and  ignorant  of  the  world  about  him, 
the  past  behind  him,  and  the  future  before  him. 
At  the  end  of  his  labors  he  publishes  a  useless 
little  pamphlet  called  his  thesis  which  is  new 
in  the  sense  that  nobody  ever  wrote  it  before, 
and  erudite  in  the  sense  that  nobody  will  ever 
read  it.  Meantime  the  American  student's  ig- 
norance of  all  things  except  his  own  part  of  his 
own  subject  has  grown  colossal.  The  unused 
parts  of  his  intellect  have  ossified.  His  interest 
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in  general  literature,  his  power  of  original 
thought,  indeed  his  wish  to  think  at  all,  is  far 
less  than  it  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  under- 
graduate course.  More  than  all  that,  his  in- 
terestingness  to  other  people  has  completely 
departed.  Even  with  his  fellow  scholars  so- 
called  he  can  find  no  common  ground  of  intel- 
lectual intercourse.  If  three  men  sit  down  to- 
gether and  one  is  a  philologist,  the  second  a 
numismatist,  and  the  third  a  subsection  of  a 
conchologist,  what  can  they  find  to  talk  about? 

I  have  had  occasions  in  various  capacities  to 
see  something  of  the  working  of  this  system  of 
the  higher  learning.  Some  years  ago  I  resided 
for  a  month  or  two  with  a  group  of  men  who 
were  specialists  of  the  type  described,  most  of 
them  in  pursuit  of  their  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  some  of  them — easily  distinguished 
by  their  air  of  complete  vacuity — already  in 
possession  of  it.  The  first  night  I  dined  with 
them,  I  addressed  to  the  man  opposite  me  some 
harmless  question  about  a  recent  book  that  I 
thought  of  general  interest.  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  that,"  he  answered,  "I'm  in 
sociology."  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
beg  his  pardon  and  to  apologize  for  not  having 
noticed  it. 

Another  of  these  same  men  was  studying 
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classics  on  the  same  plan.  He  was  engaged  in 
composing  a  doctor's  thesis  on  the  genitive  of 
value  in  Plautus.  For  eighteen  months  past  he 
had  read  nothing  but  Plautus.  The  manner 
of  his  reading  was  as  follows:  first  he  read 
Plautus  all  through  and  picked  out  all  the  verbs 
of  estimating  followed  by  the  genitive,  then 
he  read  it  again  and  picked  out  the  verbs  of 
reckoning,  then  the  verbs  of  wishing,  praying, 
cursing,  and  so  on.  Of  all  these  he  made  lists 
and  grouped  them  into  little  things  called  Ta- 
bles of  Relative  Frequency,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, were  about  as  interesting,  about  as  use- 
ful, and  about  as  easy  to  compile  as  the  list  of 
wholesale  prices  of  sugar  at  New  Orleans.  Yet 
this  man's  thesis  was  admittedly  the  best  in  his 
year,  and  it  was  considered  by  his  instructors 
that  had  he  not  died  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion, he  would  have  lived  to  publish  some  of 
the  most  daring  speculations  on  the  genitive 
of  value  in  Plautus  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  imply  that  all  our 
scholars  of  this  type  die,  or  even  that  they 
ought  to  die,  immediately  after  graduation. 
Many  of  them  remain  alive  for  years,  though 
their  utility  has  of  course  largely  departed 
after  their  thesis  is  complete.    Still  they  do 
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and  can  remain  alive.  If  kept  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere and  not  exposed  to  the  light,  they  may 
remain  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion for  years  after  finishing  their  doctor's 
thesis.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  specimen  of 
this  kind  enter  into  a  country  post-office  store, 
get  his  letters,  and  make  a  few  purchases, 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  rural  occupants. 
When  he  had  gone  out  the  postmaster  turned 
to  a  friend  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a  man 
who  has  information  in  reserve  and  said,  "Now 
wouldn't  you  think,  to  look  at  him,  that  man 

was  a  d  d  fool?"    "Certainly  would,"  said 

the  friend,  slowly  nodding  his  head.  "Well,  he 
isn't,"  said  the  postmaster  emphatically;  "he's 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy."  But  the  distinction 
was  too  subtle  for  most  of  the  auditors. 

In  passing  these  strictures  upon  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  higher  education,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood.  One  must  of  course  ad- 
mit a  certain  amount  of  specialization  in  study. 
It  is  quite  reasonable  that  a  young  man  with  a 
particular  aptitude  or  inclination  toward  mod- 
ern languages,  or  classical  literature,  or  polit- 
ical economy,  should  devote  himself  particu- 
larly to  that  field.  But  what  I  protest  against 
is  the  idea  that  each  of  these  studies  is  apt 
with  us  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  exclusive  of 
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the  others,  and  that  the  moment  a  man  be- 
comes a  student  of  German  literature  he  should 
lose  all  interest  in  general  history  and  philoso- 
phy, and  be  content  to  remain  as  ignorant  of 
political  economy  or  jurisprudence  as  a 
plumber.  The  price  of  liberty,  it  has  been 
finely  said,  is  eternal  vigilance,  and  I  think 
one  may  say  that  the  price  of  real  intellectual 
progress  is  eternal  alertness,  an  increasing  and 
growing  interest  in  all  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  Art  is  notoriously  long  and  life  is 
infamously  short.  We  cannot  know  everything. 
But  we  can  at  least  pursue  the  ideal  of  know- 
ing the  greatest  things  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  something  at  least  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  literature,  something  of  the  best  of  the 
world's  philosophy,  and  something  of  its  po- 
litical conduct  and  structure.  It  is  but  little 
that  the  student  can  ever  know,  but  we  can  at 
least  see  that  the  little  is  wisely  distributed. 

And  here  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
further  qualification  to  this  antagonism  of  the 
principle  of  specialization.  I  quite  admit  its 
force  and  purpose  as  applied  to  such  things 
as  natural  science  and  medicine.  These  are 
branches  capable  of  isolation  from  the  humani- 
ties in  general,  ^and  in  them  progress  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  width  of  general  culture.  Here 
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it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
learned  world  should  isolate  themselves  from 
mankind,  immure  themselves  in  laboratories, 
testing,  dissecting,  weighing,  probing,  boiling, 
mixing,  and  cooking  to  their  heart's  content. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  world's  work  that  they 
should  do  so.  In  any  case  this  is  real  research 
work  done  by  real  specialists  after  their  educa- 
tion and  not  as  their  education.  Of  this  work 
the  so-called  researches  of  the  graduate  student, 
who  spends  three  years  in  writing  a  thesis  on 
John  Milton's  god-mother,  is  a  mere  parody. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  this  post-gradu- 
ate work  upon  the  preparation  of  a  thesis,  this 
so-called  original  scholarship  is  difficult.  It  is 
pretentious,  plausible,  esoteric,  cryptographic, 
occult,  if  you  will,  but  difficult  it  is  not.  It  is 
of  course  laborious.  It  takes  time.  But  the 
amount  of  intellect  called  for  in  the  majority 
of  these  elaborate  compilations  is  about  the 
same,  or  rather  less,  than  that  involved  in 
posting  the  day  book  in  a  village  grocery.  The 
larger  part  of  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary 
routine  clerical  duties  performed  by  a  young 
lady  stenographer  for  ten  dollars  a  week.  One 
must  also  quite  readily  admit  that  just  as  there 
is  false  and  real  research,  so  too  is  there  such 
a  thing  as  a  false  and  make-believe  general 
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education.  Education,  I  allow,  can  be  made  so 
broad  that  it  gets  thin,  so  extensive  that  it 
must  be  shallow.  The  educated  mind  of  this 
type  becomes  so  wide  that  it  appears  quite  flat 
Such  is  the  education  of  the  drawing-room  con- 
versationalist. Thus  a  man  may  acquire  no 
little  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  by  con- 
stant and  casual  reference  to  Plato  or  Diodorus 
Siculus  without  in  reality  having  studied  any- 
thing more  arduous  than  the  Home  Study  Cir- 
cle of  his  weekly  paper.  Yet  even  such  a  man, 
pitiable  though  he  is,  may  perhaps  be  viewed 
with  a  more  indulgent  eye  than  the  ossified 
specialist. 

It  is  of  course  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is 
even  in  the  field  of  the  humanities  a  certain 
amount  of  investigation  to  be  done — of  re- 
search work,  if  one  will— of  a  highly  special- 
ized character.  But  this  is  work  that  can  best 
be  done  not  by  way  of  an  educational  training 
— for  its  effect  is  usually  the  reverse  of  edu- 
cational, but  as  a  special  labor  performed  for 
its  own  sake  as  the  life  work  of  a  trained 
scholar,  not  as  the  examination  requirement  of 
a  prospective  candidate.  The  pretentious  claim 
made  by  so  many  of  our  universities  that  the 
thesis  presented  for  the  doctor's  degree  must 
represent  a  distinct  contribution  to  human 
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knowledge  will  not  stand  examination.  Dis- 
tinct contributions  to  human  knowledge  are 
not  so  easily  nor  so  mechanically  achieved.  Nor 
should  it  be  thought  either  that,  even  where  an 
elaborate  and  painstaking  piece  of  research  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  trained  scholar,  such  an 
achievement  should  carry  with  it  any  recogni- 
tion of  a  very  high  order.  It  is  useful  and 
meritorious  no  doubt,  but  the  esteem  in  which 
it  is  held  in  the  academic  world  m  America 
indicates  an  entirely  distorted  point  of  view. 
Our  American  process  of  research  has  led  to 
an  absurd  admiration  of  the  mere  collection 
of  facts,  extremely  useful  things  in  their  way 
but  in  point  of  literary  eminence  standing  in 
the  same  class  as  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  bulk  of  our  college-made  books  are  little 
more  than  collections  of  material  out  of  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  properly  gifted  person  a  book 
might  be  made.  In  our  book-making  in  Amer- 
ica —  our  serious  book-making,  I  mean  —  the 
whole  art  of  presentation,  the  thing  that  ought 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  literature,  is  sadly 
neglected.  "A  fact,"  as  Lord  Bryce  once  said 
in  addressing  the  assembled  historians  of 
America,  "is  an  excellent  thing  and  you  must 
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have  facts  to  write  about;  but  you  should  real- 
ize that  even  a  fact  before  it  is  ready  for 
presentation  must  be  cut  and  polished  like  a 
diamond."  "You  need  not  be  afraid  to  be 
flippant,"  said  the  same  eminent  authority, 
"but  you  ought  to  have  a  horror  of  being  dull." 
Unfortunately  our  American  college-bred  au- 
thors cannot  be  flippant  if  they  try:  it  is  at 
best  but  the  lumbering  playfulness  of  the  ele- 
phant, humping  his  heavy  posteriors  in  the  air 
and  wiggling  his  little  tail  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  be  a  lamb. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  indictment  thus 
presented  against  American  scholarship  is  seen 
in  its  results.  It  is  not  making  scholars  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  encourag- 
ing a  true  culture.  It  is  not  aiding  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  real  literature.  The  whole  bias  of 
it  is  contrary  to  the  development  of  the  highest 
intellectual  power:  it  sets  a  man  of  genius  to 
a  drudging  task  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  a 
third-class  clerk,  substitutes  the  machine-made 
pedant  for  the  man  of  letters,  puts  a  premium 
on  painstaking  dulness  and  breaks  down 
genius,  inspiration,  and  originality  in  the  grind- 
ing routine  of  the  college  tread-mill.  Here  and 
there,  as  is  only  natural,  conspicuous  excep- 
tions appear  in  the  academic  world  of  America. 
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A  New  England  professor  has  invested  the  dry 
subject  of  government  with  a  charm  that  is 
only  equaled  by  the  masterly  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  treatment:  a  Massachusetts  philoso- 
pher held  for  a  lifetime  the  ear  of  the  educated 
world,  and  an  American  professor  has  proved 
that  even  so  abstruse  a  subject  as  the  history 
of  political  philosophy  can  be  presented  in  a 
form  at  once  powerful  and  fascinating. 

But  even  the  existence  of  these  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  cannot  invalidate 
the  proposition  that  the  effect  of  our  American 
method  upon  the  cycle  of  higher  studies  is  de- 
pressing in  the  extreme.  History  is  dwindling 
into  fact  lore  and  is  becoming  the  science  of 
the  almanac;  economics  is  being  buried  alive 
in  statistics  and  is  degenerating  into  the  sci- 
ence of  the  census;  literature  is  stifled  by 
philology,  and  is  little  better  than  the  science 
of  the  lexicographer. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  higher  ranges  of  educa- 
tion and  book-making  that  the  same  abiding 
absence  of  general  literary  spirit  is  manifest  in 
American  life.  For  below,  or  at  least  parallel 
with  the  universities  we  have  the  equally  no- 
table case  of  our  American  newspapers  and 
journals.  In  nearly  all  of  these  the  art  of  writ- 
ing is  relegated  entirely  to  the  background. 
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Our  American  newspapers  and  journals  (with 
certain  notable  and  honorable  exceptions)  are 
not  written  "upwards"  (so  to  speak)  as  if  seek- 
ing to  attain  the  ideal  of  an  elevated  literary 
excellence,  but  "downward,"  so  as  to  catch  the 
ear  and  capture  the  money  of  the  crowd.  Here 
obtrudes  himself  the  everlasting  American  man 
with  the  dinner  pail,  admirable  as  a  political 
and  industrial  institution  but  despicable  as  the 
touch-stone  of  a  national  literature.  Our  news- 
papers must  be  written  down  to  his  level.  Our 
poetry  must  be  put  in  a  form  that  he  can  un- 
derstand. Our  sonnets  must  be  tuned  to  suit  his 
ear.  Our  editorials  must  speak  his  own  tongue. 
Otherwise  he  will  not  spend  his  magical  one 
cent  and  our  newspaper  cannot  circulate. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  bulk  of  our  current  jour- 
nalistic literature  is  strictly  a  one-cent  litera- 
ture. This  is  the  situation  that  has  evolved 
that  weird  being  called  the  American  Reporter, 
tireless  in  his  activity,  omnipresent,  omnivor- 
ous, and  omni-ignorant.  He  is  out  looking  for 
facts,  but  of  the  art  of  presenting  them  with 
either  accuracy  or  attraction  he  is  completely 
innocent.  He  has  just  enough  knowledge  of 
shorthand  to  be  able  completely  to  mystify 
himself;  and  in  deciphering  his  notes  of  events, 
speeches,  and  occurrences,  to  fall  back  upon 
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his  general  education  would  be  like,  falling 
back  upon  a  cucumber  frame. 

I  cannot  do  better  to  illustrate  the  amount 
of  literary  power  possessed  by  the  American 
reporter  than  to  take  an  actual  illustration  or 
at  any  rate  one  that  is  as  good  as  actual.  I 
will  take  a  selection  from  President  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugural  Address  and  will  present  it 
first  as  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  written  it, 
and  secondly  as  the  Washington  reporters  of 
the  day  are  certain  to  have  reported  it.  Here 
is  the  original: — "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently 
do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  soon  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that 
it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with 
another  drawn  with  the  sword;  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  'the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.' " 

Here  is  the  reproduction  of  the  above  at  the 
hands  of  the  American  reporter,  piecing  out  his 
meager  knowledge  of  stenography  by  the  use 
of  his  still  more  meager  literary  ability:  "Mr. 
Lincoln  then  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the 
general  subject  of  prayer.  He  said  that  prayer 
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was  fond  and  foolish,  but  that  war  would 
scourge  it  out.  War  was  a  nightly  scourge. 
It  would  pile  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  of  unpaid  bonds.  He  recommended  the 
lash  as  the  most  appropriate  penalty,  and  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  were  altogether  ridiculous." 

The  ultimate  psychology  of  this  decided  ab- 
sence of  literary  power  in  our  general  intellec- 
tual development  would  be  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate. It  may  be  that  the  methods  adopted  in 
our  education  are  a  consequence  rather  than  a 
cause,  and  it  may  well  be  also  that,  even  if  our 
educative  system  is  a  contributory  factor,  other 
causes  of  great  potency  are  operative  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  these  no  doubt  is  found  in 
the  distinct  bias  of  our  whole  American  life 
toward  commercialism.  The  vastly  greater 
number  of  us  in  America  have  always  been 
under  the  shameful  necessity  of  earning  our 
own  living.  This  has  colored  all  our  thinking 
with  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  dollar.  Social  and 
intellectual  values  necessarily  undergo  a  pecul- 
iar readjustment  among  a  people  to  whom  indi- 
vidually the  "main  chance"  is  necessarily  every- 
thing. Thus  it  is  that  with  us  everything  tends 
to  find  itself  "upon  a  business  basis."  Organ- 
ization and  business  methods  are  obtruded 
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everywhere.  Public  enthusiasm  is  replaced  by 
the  manufactured  hysteria  of  the  convention. 
The  old-time  college  president,  such  as  the  one 
of  Harvard  who  lifted  up  his  voice  in  prayer 
in  the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening  over  the 
"rebels"  that  were  to  move  on  Bunker  Hill 
that  night,  is  replaced  by  the  Modern  Business 
President,  alert  and  brutal  in  his  methods,  and 
himself  living  only  on  sufferance  after  the  age 
of  forty  years.  A  good  clergyman  with  us  must 
be  a  hustler.  The  only  missionary  we  care  for 
is  an  advertiser,  and  even  the  undertaker  must 
send  us  a  Christmas  calendar  if  he  desires  to 
retain  our  custom.  Everything  with  us  is 
"run"  on  business  lines  from  a  primary  elec- 
tion to  a  prayer  meeting.  Thus  business,  and 
the  business  code,  and  business  principles  be- 
come everything.  Smartness  is  the  quality 
most  desired,  pecuniary  success  the  goal  to  be 
achieved.  Hence  all  less  tangible  and  provable 
forms  of  human  merit,  and  less  tangible  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  mind  are  rudely  shouldered 
aside  by  business  ability  and  commercial  suc- 
cess. There  follows  the  apotheosis  of  the  busi- 
ness man.  He  is  elevated  to  the  post  of  na- 
tional hero.  His  most  stupid  utterances  are 
taken  down  by  the  American  Reporter,  through 
the  prism  of  whose  intellect  they  are  refracted 
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with  a  double  brilliance  and  inscribed  at  large 
in  the  pages  of  the  pne-cent  press.  The  man 
who  organizes  a  soap-and-glue  company  is 
called  a  national  builder;  a  person  who  can 
borrow  enough  money  to  launch  a  Distiller's 
Association  is  named  an  empire  maker,  and  $ 
man  who  remains  in  business  until  fee  is 
seventy-five  without  getting  into  the  peniten- 
tiary is  designated  a  Grand  Old  Man. 

But  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  a  reason  for 
our  literary  inferiority  lying  deeper  still  than 
the  commercial  environment  and  the  existence 
of  an  erroneous  educational  ideal,  which  are 
but  things  of  the  surface.  It  is  possible  that 
after  all  literature  and  progress-happiness-and- 
equality  are  antithetical  terms.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  world's  greatest  literature  has  arisen 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  its  history.  More  than 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  past  were  writ- 
ten in  a  dungeon.  It  is  perhaps  conceivable 
that  literature  has  arisen  in  the  past  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  the  inequalities,  the  sir&edngs  and 
the  misery  of  the  common  lot  that  hats  led  hu- 
manity to  seek  in  the  concepts  c4  the  imagina- 
tion the  happiness  that  seemed  denied  by  the 
stern  environment  of  reality.  Thus  perhaps 
American  civilization  with  its  public  school  and 
the  dead  level  d£  its  elementary  instruction, 
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with  its  simple  code  of  republicanism  and  its 
ignorance  of  the  glamor  and  mystery  of  mon- 
archy, with  its  bread  and  work  for  all  and  its 
universal  hope  of  the  betterment  of  personal 
fortune,  contains  in  itself  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  flower  of  literature  cannot  live.  It 
is  at  least  conceivable  that  this  flower  blos- 
soms most  beautifully  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
world,  among  that  complex  of  tyranny  and  hero- 
ism, of  inexplicable  cruelty  and  sublime  suffer- 
ing, that  is  called  history.  Perhaps  this  literary 
sterility  of  America  is  but  the  mark  of  the  new 
era  that  is  to  come  not  to  America  alone,  but 
to  the  whole  of  our  western  civilization;  the 
era  in  which  humanity,  fed  to  satiety  and 
housed  and  warmed  to  the  point  of  somnolence, 
with  its  wars  abolished  and  its  cares  removed, 
may  find  that  it  has  lost  from  among  it  that 
supreme  gift  of  literary  inspiration  which  was 
the  comforter  of  its  darker  ages. 


